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are shaded by the tree he so much admired (the ilex), ana 
are worthy altogether of the praise he bestowed on the 
Fons Bandusia, whose water, clearer than glass (splen- 
didior vitro), gushed, with a cooling sound, through 
hollow rocks. As the bright but brief twilight fades 
away, the women, collecting their washed clothes or 
balancing their vases on their heads, walk homeward 
with an erect gait, the gossips suspend their long 
stories, and singly, or in little groups, the parties dis- 
appear, with their Santa Noite! or “ G (or holy) 
night to you !” 





RAILWAY GOODS-TRAFFIC. 


Amone the arrangements which the railroad system 
has called into existence, the conveyance of merchan- 
dize is one which does not come under the cognizance 
of the majority of persons. The operations of procur- 
ing a place by railway, proceeding by an omnibus to 
the terminus, hastening to the proper carriage, passing 
over ive ground with a speed of twenty or thirty miles 
an hour, and leaving the train at the destined station— 
are now more or less familiar to most persons. But 
the consignment to London of the manufactured pro- 
ducts of Birmingham, or Manchester, or any other 
large town, involves regulations almost wholly differ- 
ent from those which govern passenger-traffic. Of this 
system we will attempt to present a sketch. 

An opinion pretty extensively prevails that the rail- 
way companies are the carriers of goods on their own 
railways; but this is true only to a partial extent. 
Three modes of proceeding are adopted by different 
railways in this respect:—1, as on the Grand Junction 
Railway; the Company being their own carriers: 
2, as on the London and Birmingham geet the 
Company having nothing to do as carriers, but allowing 
the regular carriers to use the railway on payment of a 
certain toll: 3, as on a few minor railways in the north 
of England, where both the other systems are combined, 
the Company and the carriers competing one with 
another. The comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these three systems form an intricate subject, 
into which we do not propose to enter; both in com- 
mittee-rooms of the House of Commons and in courts 
of law, questions of much difficulty have arisen in 
respect of one or other of these systems. It happens, 
however, that on the railway which forms the great 
artery between the metropolis and the manufacturing 
districts, viz. the London and Birmingham, the system 
of open competition is adopted; and the very nature 
of this competition, coupled with the immense extent 
of the daily traffic to the metropolis, render this 
railway a peculiarly advantageous one for watching the 
communicating machinery which links the Manchester 
or Birmingham manufacturer with the London ware- 
houseman or merchant. 

The noble terminus of the London and Birmingham 
Railway near Euston Square is for passenger and lug- 
gage traffic only ; none of the heavier goods are brought 
so far down the line, but are left at the Camden Town 
station, about a mile distant. Whoever has watched 
the graceful curve of the railway from Primrose Hill, 
or from any elevated spot in the vicinity, may have 
seen a long train of carriages emerge from the tunnel, 
and proceed under the next bridge. They then take 
a southern course, to the spot where the two lofty 
chimneys are situated ; here the engine is detached, an 
peas is given to the carriages, and they descend the 
inclined plane from thence to Euston Square by virtue 
of the natural effect of gravity. The trains containing 
the goods-waggons, however (which are distinct from 
the passenger-trains), proceed from the railway some- 
what eastward, into = tane area of ground intersected 
by pairs of rails in every direction Here we lose 
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sight of them; and it is only by approaching nearer 
to the scene that we can witness the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. It is the separation of the goods from the 
assenger traffic at this spot which renders the former 
ess generally familiar, and the system by which it 
is governed less generally known. 

On proceeding to the eastern side of the railway, 
near the western end of Park Street, Camden Town, a 
road called the Oval Road leads to the extensive 
depSt of the Company. Here the number of goods- 
waggons or trucks seems to be almost endless: on 
every side they are ranged in rows, more or less 
numerous according to the period of the day. In some 
parts of the open area are various premises belonging 
to the Company, such as engine-houses, coal-sheds, 
repairing-shops, &c.; while in other parts are ware- 
houses appropriated to the various Carriers who trans- 
act business with the Company. The general principle 
on which these transactions are based is the follow- 
ing :—that the Company lend the use of the railway, 
and provide waggons, locomotive power, and ware- 
houses; the carrier paying a rent for the warehouse, 
and a certain toll on every ton of goods for the 
use of the railway, the waggons, and the locomotive 
power. 

In the instance of one of these carriers, however, 
viz. the firm of Messrs. Pickford and Co., a large 
sae or warehouse has been built by the firm, and is 
held independent of the Company. Tracks of rails are 
laid down by the Railway Company in various direc- 
tions, to lead to the different carriers’ warehouses, as a 
means of bringing the laden waggons close up to the 
places where they are to be unladen. Each carrying- 
firm is thus enabled to transact the business of its own 
customers without interfering with the rest ; and all are 
alike dependent on the Company forthe use of the 
railway and waggons, and for locomotive power. Inu 
the infancy of railway communication it was expected, 
and the legislature seems to have designed, that the 
railways should be, like canals and turnpike-roads, 
open to all who would pay an adequate toll, and who 
might provide their own engines and carriages on the 
railway, as they do horses and coaches on roads, or 
horses and boats on canals. It was not contemplated 
that the companies should have the matter so com- 
pletely in their own hands as to have no other engines, 
and consequently no other trains, on the railroad, than 
those which belong to themselves. The experience of 
years has, however, shown that the lives of passengers 
would be placed in the most imminent peril unless 
the locomotive engines on a railroad were all placed 
emcees, | under one superintendence and manage- 
ment, to be sent backwards and forwards at such times 
as would not only be commercially convenient, but as 
would also prevent a liability to collision or other 
accident. But such a superintendence could hardly 
be exerted if the engines belonged to different persons, 
each of whom would naturally wish to make arrange- 
ments most suitable to his individual trade ; and hence 
it has resulted that the companies have practically a 
monopoly where none was intended. A Committee of 
the Hone of Commons, although it has suggested 
various checks upon the companies, has not proposed 
to interfere in respect to the proprietorship of the 
engines ; and the carriers, therefore, one and all, have 
to pay the companies for the use of locomotive power. 
It is for this reason, among others, that the Company’s 
. aca must necessarily be that of the carriers 
a 


The above particulars relate to the position in which 
carriers stand to the railway ; but the system requires 
for its due comprthension that we should follow the 
practical workings of one of the carriers’ establish- 
ments. The firm of Pickford and Co, have kindly 
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allowed us to witness the practical arrangements of 
their establishment with this object. 

The depét of this firm at Camden Town has been 
recently built from the designs of Mr. L. Cubitt, with 
express reference to the requirements of railway 
traffic, as the depét in the City-road has been for canal 
traffic. There are two distinguishing features in its 
general arrangement, viz. the accommodations for 
receiving railway waggons, to be laden for the ‘ down’ 
——- or unladen for the ‘ up’ passage; and those 

or common road-waggons, employed either anterior 
or subsequent to the railway transit. The ‘down’ 
trade from London, and the ‘ up’ trade to London, are 
so totally distinct, that the arrangements of the ware- 
house, the clerks, the porters, &c., are divided into two 
sections, irrespective of eachother. This being under- 
stood, we shall be able to speak more clearly of the 
several arrangements for the ‘ up’ and ‘ down’ traffic. 

On viewing the depét from without, we find it to be 
a large roofed building, bounded on the north by the 
Regent's Canal, and on the west by open ground conti- 
guous to the railway, while its eastern front is in the 
road by which most of the carriers approach the Com- 
pany’s depdt. The building is placed in connexion 
with the railway by a bridge passing from the northern 
end over the canal to a rail-track which joins the Com- 
pany’s rails. Withinside the building presents a busy 
assemblage of the various arrangements incidental to 
such an establishment. At the southern end are the 
chief offices and counting-houses, one for ‘up’ and 
another for ‘ down’ traffic; at the eastern side is the 
entrance by which waggons are drawn by horses into 
or out of the building; at the northern end is the en- 
trance for the railway waggons, and on the western 
side is a temporary enclosure, to be removed on a 
future enlargement of the building. 

Nearly from end to end of the building extends a 
platform, about five feet above the general level of the 
warehouse; and from this platform we can obtain a 
good view of the general disposition of the interior. 
All on the eastern side of the platform, as well as the 
eastern half of the platform itself, are appropriated to 
the ‘up’ traffic; while all on the western relate to the 
‘down. From the eastern edge of the platform pro- 
ject a number of piers, or standing-places, on the same 
level with it; and between these waggons can be 
drawn up to be laden. A range of about a dozen posts 
extends down the line; each is inscribed with the 
name of one of a series of districts into which London is 
divided—for a purpose which we shall explain by-and- 
by. Lamps are suspended between all the posts, so as to 
throw down light on the waggons beneath ; and clerks’ 
desks and weighing-machines are provided at different 
parts of the length of the platform. Between the 

latform and the eastern wall there is room sufficient 
or laden waggons to be drawn in and out, or to be ad- 
justed to any position which may be necessary, and to 
be deposited during the interval which elapses between 
the unlading of a‘ down’ load and the lading of an ‘ up.’ 

When we cross the central platform to its western 
or ‘down’ side, we find arrangements of a very different 
character. Here everything is adapted to the recep- 
tion of railway-waggons, instead of common road-wag- 
gons. The floor is principally made of cast-iron ; and 
along it, from end to end, runs a railway or track of 
rails. At every few yards in the length of this railway 
occurs a circular turn-plate, one of those admirable 
contrivances for turning a heavy waggon or carriage 
on a railway. To explain the use of these we may re- 
mark that the western side of the platform is at these 
places indented with two recesses obliquely situated, 
and each capable of holding a railway-waggon. On 
another platform, too, beyond the rails, are two similar 
recesses, Each turn-plate is furnished with three pairs 
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of rails, at equal angles apart, so that, when a waggon 
is standing on one of the plates, it is at one time in a 
position to‘proceed northward or southward along the 
railway ; or, by turning the plate round an angle of 60°, 
the waggon is in a position to enter one of the recesses. 
Thus, by the aid of each turn-plate four waggons may 
be turned into as many recesses, and the railway still 
left open. 

The north end of the warehouse is provided with two 

arallel railways, similar to that just described; one 
or the ‘up’ and the other for the ‘down’ trade ; and 
both provided with turn-plates at all necessary points. 
Here, too, overhead, is a wooden arch to act as a 
gauge for the heights of all the arches and tunnels of 
the railroad, to guard against any waggon being laden 
to too great a height. There is also a trap-door and 
the necessary machinery for lowering goods into the 
canal, over which the northern end of the warehouse 
projects. 

The whole of this extensive warehouse is built upon 
arches, supported by piers of enormous thickness, to 
bear the weight of the laden waggons. When we 
descend to the basement or vaults, we find here a fine 
large series of stabling for upwards of a hundred 
horses, the greater part of which are frequently here at 
one time. The stables are lighted with gas, and kept 
well warmed and ventilated; they are divided into 
sections, each of which is provided with a pump or 
cistern, a harness-room, &c. A veterinary-room is 
provided for the ‘ professional adviser’ of the horses ; 
and a portion of the stabling is set off as a ‘ sick-box’ 
for the invalids. 

There is also an underground kitchen, of which we 
shall say more hereafter ; and a portion of the vaults is 
set apart for hanging-up and drying the canvas covers 
for the waggons. At the extreme southern end of the 
warehouse is an inclined path, leading from the level 
of the road to the level of the stables; down which the 
horses walk when released from the waggons. 

Such are the general dispositions of the various parts 
of the depédt. During the day-time all is silent and 
still; but all night a scene of bustle is going on, which 
we shall attempt to describe in another paper. 





Social Habits of the Mule in the Cordilleras——Our manner of 
travelling was delightfully independent. In the inhabited parts 
we bought a little firewood, hired pasture for the animals, and 
bivouacked in the same field with them. Carrying an iron pot, 
we cooked and eat our supper under the cloudless sky, and 
knew no trouble. My companions were Mariano Gonzales, who 
had formerly accompanied me, and an ‘ arriero,’ with his ten 
mules and a ‘ madrina.” The madrina (or godmother) is a most 
important personage. She is an old steady mare, with a little 
bell round her neck; and wheresoever she goes, the mules, like 
good children, follow her. If several large troops ate turned into 
one field to graze, in the morning the muleteer has only to lead 
the madrinas a little apart and tinkle their bells; and although 
there may be two or three hundred mules together, each imme- 
diately knows its own bell, and separates itself from the rest. 
The affection of these animals for their madrinas saves infinite 
trouble. It is nearly impossible to lose an old mule; for if 
detained for several hours by force, she will, by te power of 
smell, like a dog, track out her companions, or rather ‘the ma- 
drina ; for, according to the muleteer, she is the chief object of 
affection. The feeling, however, is not of an individual nature ; 
for I believe I am right in saying that any animal with a bell 
will serve as a madrina. In a troop each animal carries, on a 
level road, a cargo weighing 416 pounds (more than twenty-nine 
stone); but in a mountainous country, a hundred pounds less. 
Yet with what delicate slim limbs, without any proportional 
bulk of muscle, these animals support so great a burden! The 
mule always appears to me 4 most surprising animal. That a 
hybrid should possess more reason, memory, obstinacy, social 
affection,,and powers of muscular endurance, than either of its 
parents, seems to indicate that art has here outmastered nature. 
— Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle—Mr, Darwin's Journal and 
Remarks, 
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[Kingston, Western Canada.—From a Drawing by Mrs. Simcoe, taken during the First American War.] 


KINGSTON. 

Tue obscurity which envelops the earliest history of 
our most ancient towns is one of the causes which ren- 
ders the study of topographical antiquities so extremely 
interesting in this country. Some of the cities and 
towns of England have existed during eighteen cen- 
turies, and the greater part of them, as well as of the 
villages and even hamlets, have been the dwelling- 
places of successive generations for above a thousand 
years. But how little we know of the circumstances 
under which they were first planted! In some ¢ases a 
few coins, or weapons, or relics of domestic utensils, 
show that the place had a Roman origin. In others 
the mere mention of the spot in ancient records is all 
we know of its earliest existence. How different will 
be the case in respect to the history of the cities and 
towns which are now multiplying in every direction in 
the United States and in British North America! No 
fabulous story will ever obscure their real origin. A 
thousand years hence the names of the first builders of 
the city, the very circumstances under which it was 
founded, and the records of every important event 
connected with its rise, will have been handed down 
with the minuteness of contemporary history. Topo- 
graphy must then be studied in a different spirit. The 
life of past generations can never cease to be interest- 
ing; and as the spirit of investigation will not rest 
satisfied with dates, it will seek fresh subjects of in- 
quiry in connection with the past. — 

Kingston, of which we give a view taken soon after 
it came into the ion of the English, is an ancient 
settlement, that is, ancient for the New World. Here, 
in the seventeenth century, the French missionaries 
established a post, in order that they might be in the 
midst of the Iroquois. The nature of the position was 
seen to be so important, that it was soon made use of 
for more secular pu and a large fort with four 
bastions was erected by the French governor-general of 
Canada, with a view of commanding the interior. In 
1830 there still remained a tower and a triangular 
building which surmounted one of the bastions, 
enough to show the strength of the old fort. The mis- 





sionaries had given the name of Cataraqui to their 
Christian outpost, but when it was converted into 
a fortress its name was changed to that of Frontenac, 
the governor-general under whose orders it was built. 
Lake Ontario was called after the same person. Now, 
neither the site of the ancient fort nor that of the 
grand inland sea bears his name. .<The former was 
changed to Kingston when Canada fell into the hands 
of the British in 1760, and the lake is known by its 
expressive native name, which signifies “the Beautiful 
Lake.” Kingston, which was settled partly by Ame- 
rican loyalists after the close of the war of independ- 
ence, was for some time the capital of Upper Canada, 
more properly called, since the union of the two pro- 
vinces, Western Canada. The provincial seat of govern- 
ment was next transferred to York, now called Toronto ; 
but since the union Montreal has been chosen as the 
chief seat of the executive and legislative bodies for 
both provinces, Toronto, near the western extremity 
of Lake Ontario, Kingston on its eastern shores, near 
where the St. Lawrence opens into the great lake, 
with Montreal and Quebec, constitute the four most 
important cities of Eastern and Western Canada. 
They are each admirably situated for commerce. 
Quebec is the key of the maritime part of the St. 
Lawrence; Montreal is the centre of the commerce 
between Eastern Canada and the United States, and is 
the seaport of the western province ; and Kingston is 
a most important entrepét between Western Canada 
and the seaports of Montreal and Quebec. If Lake 
Huron were united to Ontario by a canal from Toronto, 
through Lake Simcoe, it would also become the centre 
of a large trade ; and as it is, the flow of emigration 
west of Lake Ontario has already rendered it a place 
of extensive business. Quebec is 400 miles from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence; Montreal is 180 miles 
from Quebec; Kingston is 258 miles from Montreal, 
by the Rideau and Grenville canals ; and Toronto is 
166 miles from Kingston. But by means of canals the 
area of communication with each place is greatly 
extended. The Welland canal, forty-two miles long, 
by avoiding the Falls of Niagara, opens an uninter- 
ruvted navigation between Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
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The Rideau canal, 135 miles in length, begins at 
Kingston, and unites the Ottawa river with Lake 
Ontario. There are canals both from Lake Erie and 
Ontario which open a direct communication with New 
York by the Hudson river. A canal commencing at 
Cleveland, on Lake Erie, communicates with the 
Illinois river, and consequently with the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico, which is thus united by inland 
navigation with the Gulf of St. Lawrence. No country 
in the world possesses such magnificent lines of 
internal transport, and the industry and commercial 
activity which they are calculated to develop will 
become enormous as the population increases. At 
Chilicothe, in Ohio, 280 miles south of Cleveland, the 
farmer sells his wheat at 2s. 6d, a bushel, and it is 
carried by canal to Cleveland, on the south-western 
shores of Lake Erie, where, if the price at Chilicothe 
be 2s. 6d. the bushel, it is sold at 3s. 6d., and purchased 
on account of the merchants of Kingston and Montreal, 
at which latter place the bushel, originally purchased 
for 2s. 6d. is usually disposed of for 5s. 6d. But for these 
means of transport the farmer in the centre of Ohio 
would be unable to exchange the raw produce of the 
soi] for articles of luxury and secondary necessity. 
South of Chilicothe al] the chief: products of agriculture 
are sent to New Orleans, just in the same way that the 
shipping demands for corn for the ports of the Black 
Sea and of the Baltic encounter each other in the heart 
of Poland. The future greatness of the four great 
Canadian cities is rapidly rising, in consequence of the 
facilities of transport which they command, and the 
growing attractions which Canada offers to emigrants 
from the United Kingdom. The population of the 
two united provinces is now, according to the best 
calculation, 1,250,000, and a stream of immigration is 
pouring into them at a rate varying from thirty to 
fifty thousand persons a year. 

he approach to Kingston from Montreal is very 
interesting. The river, which from Montreal to its 
opening into Lake Ontario changes its name from the 
St. Lawrence to the Cataraqui, has the appearance of 
a lake, and is studded with one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-two islets. This part is called the Lake of 
the Thousand Isles. Opposite the city the river is di- 
vided into two channels by Wolfe or Long Island, the 
centre of which forms an elevated ridge, covered by a 
magnificent forest. The town is situated on the 
western bank of a short estuary, into which the Rideau 
canal communicates. Point Henry, a promontory 
rising one hundred feet above the level of the lake, 
and crowned with strong fortifications, commanding a 
narrow channel of the river, is on the opposite side of 
the estuary. A dangerous shoal renders it necessary 
to make a considerable sweep before entering the well- 
sheltered harbour, in the course of which the town, 
with the public storehouses, built of white stone, the 
barracks, and other public buildings, become visible ; 
and Navy Bay, the depét of the naval force on the lakes, 
is passed. The houses extend above a mile and a half 
along the shores of the lake, which form a gentle 
acclivity the summit of which consists of a plateau of 
limestone rock, from which there is a magnificent 
view, embracing the lake, the river, the islands, and 
forests. A wooden bridge, built in fifteen feet water, 
and six hundred yards long, is thrown across the 
estuary. Vessels drawing fifteen feet water come close 
to the wharfs, and Kingston is a principal rendezvous 
of the large steamers which navigate Lake Ontario. 
The principal streets are sixty-six feet wide, and run 
from north to south and from east to west, and are soon 
dry after the heaviest rains, in consequence of the fa- 
vourable nature of the site. The fortifications have 
been excavated from the granite and limestone rock, 
and are striking from their solidity and extent. Among 
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the most important public buildings are the provincial 
nitentiary and a large public hospital. The popu- 
ation, which was 3500 in 1828, is now about 6000. 





NOXIOUS EFFECTS OF IMPROPER 
HABITATIONS. 
(From Mr, Chadwick’s Report on the Sanitary Condition of Great 
Britain, ] 

Ir became evident in the progress of the inquiry 
that several separate circumstances had each its sepa- 
rate moral as well as physical influence. Thus tene- 
ments of inferior construction had manifestly an injuri- 
ous Operation on the moral as well as on the sanitary 
condition, independently of any overcrowding. For 
example, it appears to be matter of common observa- 
tion, in the instance of migrant families of workpeople 
who are obliged to occupy inferior tenements, that 
their habits soon become “ of a piece” with the dwell- 
ing. A gentleman who has observed closely the con- 
dition of the workpeople in the south of Cheshire and 
the north of Lancashire, men of similar race and educa- 
tion, working at the same description of work, namely, 
as cotton-spinners, mill-hands, and earning nearly the 
same amount of wages, states that the workmen of the 
north of Lancashire are obviously inferior to those in 
the south of Cheshire in health and habits of personal 
cleanliness and general condition. The difference is 
traced mainly to the circumstance that the labourers 
in the north of Lancashire inhabit stone houses of a 
description that absorb moisture, the dampness of 
which affects the health, and causes personal unclean- 
liness, induced by the difficulty of keeping a clean 
house. The operation of the same deteriorating in- 
fluences were also observable in Scotland, and it may 
be illustrated by several instances which I have met 
with in the course of my own personal inquiries. 

One of the circumstances most favourable to the im- 
provement of the condition of an artisan or an agricul- 
tural labourer is his obtaining as a wife a female who 
has had a good industrial training in the well-regulated 
household of persons of a higher condition. The fol- 
lowing instance of the effect of the dwelling itself on 
the condition of a female servant when married was 
brought to my notice by a member of the family in 
which they had been brought up. One was of a young 
woman who had been taught the habits of neatness, 
order, and cleanliness most thoroughly as regards 
household work. 

“Her attention to personal neatness,” says a lady 
who is my informant, “ was very great ; her face seemed 
always as if it were just washed, and with her bright 
hair neatly combed underneath her snow-white cap, a 
smooth white apron, and her gown and handkerchief 
carefully put on, she used to look very comely. After 
a year or two, she married the servingman, who, as he 
was retained in his situation, was obliged to take a 
house as near his place as possible. The cottages in 
the sional were of the most wretched kind, 
mere hovels built of rough stones and covered with 
ragged thatch; there were few even of these, so there 
was no choice, and they were obliged to be content 
with the first that was vacant, which was in the most 
retired situation. After they had been married about 
two years, I happened to be walking past one of these 
miserable cottages, and, as the door was open, I had 
the curiosity to enter. I found it was the home of the 
servant I have been describing. But what a change 
had come over her! Her face was dirty, and her tan- 
gled hair hung over her eyes. Her cap, though of 
good materials, was ill washed and slovenly put on. 
Her whole dress, though screed good and service- 
able, was very untidy, and looked dirty and slatternly ; 
everything indeed about her seemed wretched an 
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neglected (except her little child), and she appeared 
very discontented. She seemed aware of the change 
there must be in her appearance since I had last seen her, 
for she immediatel a to complain of her house. 
The wet came in at the door of the on/y room, and, when it 
rained, through every part of the roof also, except just 
over the hearth-stone ; large drops fell upon her as she 
lay in bed, or as she was working at the window: in 
short, she had found it impossible to keep things in 
order, so had gradually ceased to make any exertions. 
Her condition ‘had been borne down by the condition 
of the house. Then her husband was dissatisfied with 
his home and with her; his visits became less frequent, 
and if he had been a day-labourer, and there had been 
a beer-shop or a public-house, the preference of that 
to his home would have been inevitable, and in the one 
instance would have presented an example of a multi- 
tude of cases. 

“She was afterwards, however, removed to a new 
cottage, which was water-tight, and had some conveni- 
ences, and was built close to the road, which her former 
mistress and all her friends must constantly pass along. 
She soon resumed, ina great degree, her former good 
habits, but still there was a little of the dawdle left about 
her—the remains of the dispiritedness caused by her 
former very unfavourable circumstances.” 

Here, as in most other cases, the internal economy 
of the houses was primarily affected by the defec- 
tive internal and surrounding drainage, that produced 
the damp and wet, and thence the dirt, against which 
the inmates had ceased to contend. On inquiry of the 
male labourers in the district, it appeared that almost 
every third man was subjected to rheumatism; and 
with them it was evident that the prevalence of damp 
and marsh miasma from the want of drainage, if it did 
not necessitate, formed a strong temptation to, the use 
of ardent spirits. With them, as with the females, the 
wretched condition of the tenement formed a strong 
barrier against personal cleanliness and the use of 
decent clothes. 

In the rural districts the very defects of the cottages, 
which let in the fresh air in spite of all the efforts of 
the inmates to exclude it, often obviate the effects of 
the overcrowding and defective ventilation. It has 
been observed that, while the labouring population of 
several districts have had no shelter but huts similar 
te those described by Dr. Gilly as the habitations of 
the border peasantry, which afforded a free passage 
for currents of air, they were not subject to fevers, 
though they were to rheumatism; but when, through 
the good intentions of the proprietors, such habitations 
were provided as were deemed more comfortable from 
excluding the weather effectually, but which from 
the neglect of ventilation afforded recesses for stagnat- 
ing air, and impurities which they had not the means 
or had not a sufficient love of cleanliness to remove, 
though rheumatism was excluded, febrile infection was 
generated. In the towns the access of the wind is im- 
peded by the closeness of the surrounding habitations, 
and the internal construction of the dwellings tends to 
exclude the air still more effectually. Were the closed 
windows opened, it would frequently be only to admit 
a worse compound, the air from neglected privies, and 
the miasma from the wet and undrained court or 
street. 

The close pent-up air in these abodes has, un- 
doubtedly, a depressing effect on the nervous energies, 
and this again, with the uneducated, and indeed with 
many of the educated workpeople, has an cffect on the 
moral habits by acting asa strong and often irresistible 
provocative to the use of fermented liquors and ardent 

irits. Much may be due to the incitement of associa- 
tiou of greater numbers of people, but it is a common 
fact that the same workpeople indulge more in drink 
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when living in the close courts and lanes of the town 
than when living in the country, and that the residence 
in the different places is attended with a difference of 
effects similar to those described in respect to the 
tailors working in crowded rooms in towns and the 
tailors working separately or in the country. The 
workpeople who have fallen into habits of drinking 
strenuously allege the impossibility of avoiding the 
practice in such places; they do, however, drink in 
greater quantities in such places, and give increased 
effect to the noxious miasma by which they are sur- 
rounded. 





Michaelmas Goose.—There is an old custom still in use among 
us, of having a roast goose to dinner on Michaelmas Day. 
“ Goose-intentos,” as Blount tells us, isa word used in Lanca- 
shire, where “ the husbandmen claim it as a due to have a goose- 
intentos on the sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost ; which custom 
took origin from the last word of the old church-prayer of that 
day :—‘ Tua, nos quesumus, Domine, gratia semper praveniat 
et sequatur; ac bonis operibus jugiter preestet esse intentos.” 
The common people very humorously mistake it for a goose with 
ten toes.” This is by no means satisfactory. Beckwith, in his 
new edition of the ‘ Jocular Tenures,’ p. 223, says upon it,— 
* But, besides that the sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost, or after 
Trinity rather, being moveable, and seldom falling upon Mi- 
chaelmas Day, which is an immoveable feast, the service for that 
day could very rarely be used at Michaelmas, there does not 
appear to be the most distant allusion to a goose in the words of 
that prayer. Probably no other reason can be given for this 
custom but that Michaelmas Day was a great festival, and 
geese at that time most plentiful.” In Denmark, where the har- 
vest is later, every family has a roasted goose for supper on St. 
Martin's Eve. ‘ Among other services (in this country), John 
de la Hay was bound to render to William Barnaby, lord of 
Lastres, in the county of Hereford, for a parcel of the demesne 
lands, one goose fit for the lord's dimmer on the Feast of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel; and this, as early as the tenth year of 
King Edward the Fourth.” Mr. Douce says,—“I have some- 
where seen the following reasons for eating goose on Michaelmas 
Day, viz. that Queen Elizabeth received the news of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada whilst she was eating a goose on Mi- 
chaelmas Day, and that in commemoration of that event she ever 
afterwards on that day dined on a goose.” But this appears 
rather to be a strong proof that the custom prevailed even at 
court in Queen Elizabeth's time. We have just seen that it was 
in use in the tenth year of King Edward IV. The subsequent 
shows it to have been in practice in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
before the event of the Spanish defeat. In the Posies of George 
Gascoigne, Esq., 4to. 1575, ‘ Flowers,’ p. 40, is the following 
passage :— 

“ And when the tenauntes come to paie their quarter’s rent, 

They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish of fish in 

Lent ; 
At Christmasse a capon, at Michaelmas A Goose, 
And somewhat else at New-yere’s tide, for feare their lease 
Jlie loose.” 

A pleasant writer in the periodical paper called ‘ The World,’ 
No. 10 (if I mistake not, the late Lord Orford), remarking on 
the effects of the alteration of the style, tells us,—* When the 
reformation of the calendar was in agitation, to the great disgust 
of many worthy persons, who urged how great the harmony was 
in the old establishment between the holidays and their attributes 
(if I may call them so), and what confusion would follow if 
Micnaectmas Day, for wstance, was not to be celebrated when 
stubble-geese are in their highest perfection; it was replied, that 
such a propriety was merely imaginary, and would be lost of 
itself, even without any alteration of the calendar by authority ; 
for if the errors in it were suffered to go on, they would, ina 
certain number of years, produce such a variation, that we should 
be mourning for good King Charles on a false 30th of January, 
at a time when our ancestors used to be tumbling over head and 
heels in Greenwich Park in honour of Whitsuntide; and at 
length be choosing king and queen for Twelfth-night when we 
ought to be admiring ‘The London Prentice’ at Bartholomew 
Fair.” It is a popular saying, “If you eat goose on Michaelmas 
Day, you will coeds want money all the year round.” Geese 
are eaten by ploughmen at harvest-home—Brand’s Popuiar 
Antiquities, new edit. by Sir H. Ellis, 
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THE BONNET-MONKEY 


Js a native of the Malabar coast, and not of China, as 
the very objectionable name of Chinese Bonnet, applied 
to it by Buffon, would seem to indicate. Colonel 
Sykes informs us that it is called waanur by the 
Marhattas, and inhabits the woods of the Western 
Ghauts in small troops or families. It is probably this 
species which extends throughout the whole of the 
peninsula of India, and is held in the same veneration 
ia these parts as the Entellus and Rhesus in Bengal 
and the upper provinces. No species is more com- 
monly brought into England, and exhibited about the 
streets or in our menageries, than the Toque. It is of 
a uniform greenish-dun colour on the upper parts of 
the body; the breast, belly, and inner face of the arms 
and thighs being light dun or grey, and the face, ears, 
and hands naked and of a dirty flesh-colour. But the 
mark which immediately distinguishes the species is a 
copious and peculiar tuft of long dark hair, which 
grows from the crown of the head, and spreads round 
on all sides like rays from a common centre. This 





hair does not stand erect in the toque, but lies flatly 
along the head, like the diminutive wigs called scalps, | 
which bald persons sometimes wear on the centre of | 
the crown; and it is the peculiar appearance which it | 
gives the animal that has suggested the name of the | 
Bonnct- Monkey, by which it has long been known. 

This animal has been confounded with the cercopithe- 
cus pileatus; but British naturalists, in particular, 
have no excuse for falling into this error, for our inti- | 
mate relations with India bring both species frequently 
into this country ; and we have ourselves seen at least 
ten living specimens of the cercopithecus pileatus, and 
probably five times that number of cercopithecus radia- 
tus, in the different British menageries, within the last 
eight or nine years. Their colour at once distinguishes 
the two animals: the toque, or bonnet Chinois (cerco- 
pithetus radiatus), is, as we have already seen, of a 
greenish-dun colour, and has the long hair on the crown 
diverging from a common centre, and closely applied 
to the skull; the cercopithecus pileatus, on the contrary, 
is of a deep chestnut or rusty-brown colour, with the 
long hair of the head standing erect like an upright 
crest; besides which it has a peculiar and appropriate 
character, in the rim of the under lip being of a deep 
black colour, which forms a remarkable contrast with 
the light tan colour of the surrounding parts, and is 
alone sufficient to distinguish this animal from all 
others of the monkey tribe. The foreheads of both 
species are curiously furrowed with deep transverse 
wrinkles, which are even more apparent in young than 
in aged specimens, and give the animals a singularly 
ludicrous resemblance to an old Indian woman ; a re- 
semblance still further increased, in the toque espe- 
cially, by the habit of squatting upon its hams and 
crossing the arms upon its breast or resting them on 
the knees. 

No monkey affords greater amusement in mena- 
geries than the Bonnet-Chinois ; and the imperturbable 
gravity with which it accompanies all its actions is 
truly diverting. When young, it is sufficiently gentle 
and familiar, and may be instructed to perform every 
action that monkey genius is capable of aspiring to. 
It is indescribably droll to see these animals, when two 
or three of them are together, hugging and nursing 
each other, or kindly performing the office cf combs, 
and searching through one another's fur, with the 
most laudable assiduity, for fleas and other vermin. But 
the penchant of the toque for nursing is not confined 
to its own species: when only one of these animals 
happens to be possessed by a menagerie, a kitten is 
very frequently given to it as a companion, and nothing 





can excced the ridiculous caricature of humanity which 
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it presents,—petting, nursing, and hugging the un- 
fortunate kitten, at the imminent risk of choking it, 
with all the gravity and fondness that a little child will 
display in similar circumstances. Thus it will con- 
tinue for hours together, to the manifest annoyance of 
the object of its solicitude, who, however, is in no con- 
dition to escape from the loving embrace, as the least 
attempt at resistance to the arbitrary will of the teque 
is followed by prompt and sometimes severe punish- 
ment. We recollect in one instance witnessing a 
singular and laughable instance of this description. A 
bonnet-monkey, exhibited in a travelling caravan, had 
a cat of considerable size to keep it company in its 
confinement. Puss, at the moment when our story 
commences, happening to feel somewhat drowsy, as 
cats will sometimes do, even in the presence of their 
betters, had retired to the back and quietest part of 
the cage, aud composed herself to have a comfortable 
nap. Pug, however, was neither inclined to sleep 
himself nor to let any one else do so within his range ; 
he therefore selected a stiff straw and amused himself 
by poking it up the cat's nose, which, after bearing 
this annoyance for some time with exemplary stoicism, 
at length lost all patience, and gave her tormenter a 
smart scratch on the face with her not very velvet 
paw. This was more than the offended dignity of the 
monkey could brook ; he seized the unfortunate culprit 
by the tail, and, flying like lightning to the top of the 
cage, there held her suspended between heaven and 
earth, like Mahomet's coffin, and with something 
worse than the sword of Damocles over her, whilst he 
inflicted upon her such a series of cuffs and pinches, 
as no doubt warned her in fiiture to be on her good 
behaviour. 

But though, generally speaking, thus gentle and 
amusing in youth, the toque is extremely irascible, 
and ever ready to take offence on the slightest occasion. 
This is particularly apparent when it is tantalised by 
offering and then wit folding any species of food; and 
it is ludicrous upon such occasions to witness the 
serious anger which is depicted in its countenance, 
whilst it pouts with its lips, looks fixedly in your face, 
and mutters a Jow complaint, or suddenly darts out its 
hand and endeavours to scratch you.--Even when not 
thus provoked, however, it is always precipitate in its 
actions, and snatches with hasty rudeness the food 
which is offered to it, never pausing to eat it at the 
moment, but stowing it away in its capacious cheek- 
pouches, and begging with pouting lips and out- 
stretched arms for a further supply. So long as the 
visitors continue to give, it never refuses to receive; 
and it is only when the offerings are exhausted that 
it retires to a corner, and, emptying its reservoirs with 
the assistance of the bent knucKles pressed upon the 
outside of the cheeks, devours their contents piece- 
meal, and is ready to fill them again from the liberality 
of the next comer. 

When adult, the toque becomes excessively sullen 
and morose, and the deeply sunk eyes and projecting 
superorbital crests give him an aspect of gloomy 
ferocity which accords but too truly with his natural 
disposition, and warns the visitor against —e 
a familiarity which is not likely to be reciprocated, 

Of the Cercopithecus pileatus we have never seen the 
adult male, nor do we even know the particular locality 
which the species inhabits. It is most probable, how- 
ever, that its habitat is either more remote or less 
frequented by Europeans than that of the toque, 
since the animal is more rarely brought to England. 
In youth it resembles the toque in manners and 
disposition, but is gentler and less petulant, and in 
this respect appears to approach the smaller African 
cercopithecs and semnopiihecs. It may possibly be 
this species which inhabits Ceylon, and which has 
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iven origin to the supposition that the toque, like 
the wanderoo, is found both in that island and on the 
continent. 

We know little of the habits of the toque in its wiid 
state, if it be not the species mentioned by Buchanan 
in his admirable ‘ Journey through Mysore, Canara, 
and Malabar,’ and which he describes as a great 
nuisance to the gardens and plantations of the natives. 
“The monkeys and squirrels,” says he, “are very 
destructive, but it is reckoned criminal to kill either of 
them. They are under the immediate protection of 
the ddséries, who assemble round any person guilty of 
this offence, and allow him no rest until he bestows on 
the animal a funeral that will cost from one to two 
hundred fanams, according to the number of ddséries 
that have assembled. The proprietors of the gardens 
used formerly to hire a particular class of men, who 
took these animals in nets, and then by stealth con- 
veyed them into the gardens of some distant village ; 
but as the people there had recourse to the same means 
of getting rid of them, al] parties have become tired of 
this practice. If any person freed the poor people b 
killing these mischievous vermin, they would thin 
themselves bound in decency to make a clamour, but 
inwardly they would be very well pleased; and the 
government might easily accomplish it by hiring men 
whose consciences would not suffer by the action, 
and who might be repaid by a small tax on the 
proprictors. 





(The Toque, or Bonnet-Monkey—Cercopithecus radiatus.} 





Farming wn Afghanistan—On the prices of farming and 
labour in Kohistan I gathered the following particulars:—A 
landlord who farms his estate is understood to pay one-third of 
the total produce for sowing, rearing, and reaping. The state 
takes a third, and the remaining third falls to the pr~prietor. In 
this case, however, he furnishes the seed, and water for irrigation. 
If the proprietor also furnish cattle, and all the materials, &c., 
which are required, the labourers then receive only one-sixth for 
their trouble. It is not usual to hire daily labourers, but when 
a plough, two men, and a pair of oxen are so employed, the 
wages are half a khan rupee, or three-eighths of a Compai.y’s 
rupee, per diem. Afghanistan is a cheaper country than Persia, 
for grain is more abundant. Wheat yields from ten to sixteen 
fold, seldom more than fifteen; rice gives sixteen or eighteen ; 
jurawee as much as fifty fold. The best soil in the district of 
Cabool is at Deh Afghanee, a village in the suburbs, where a 
jureeb of land, or half an English acre, produces a rent of ten 
tomauns, or two hundred rupees, and yields, besides the profits of 
the proprietor, a revenue as high as forty rupees to government ; 
but this is ground on which vegetables are reared, the sale of 
which is highly advantageous, for the Afghans preserve cabbages, 
carrots, and turnips, as we do potatoes, placing them on the 
gpound, with a little earth over them, and leaves, so that they are 

kept fresh till April.—Burnes's Cabool. 
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Watering Plants.—Watering is the mainstay of horticulture 
in hot climates. When King Solomon, in the vanity of his mind, 
made him ‘ gardens and orchards,’ he made him also ‘ pools of 
water to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees ;’ and 
the prophets frequently compare the spiritual prosperity of the 
soul to ‘ a watered garden.’ It is with us also a most necessary 
operation, but very little understood. Most young gardeners 
conceive that the water for their plants cannot be too fresh and 
cold; and many a pail of water that has stood in the sun is 
thrown away in order to bring one ‘ fresh from the ambrosial 
fount.’ A greater mistake could not be made. Rain-water is 
best of all; and dirty and stagnant water, and of a high tem- 
perature—anything is better than cold spring-water. Mrs, 
Loudon recommends pump-water to be exposed in open tubs 
before it is used, and to be stirred about to, impregnate it with 
air; perhaps the addition of liquid manure or any other extrane- 
ous matter would be useful. Those who have found how little 
service their continual watering has done to their plants in a dry 
summer would do well to attend to these simple rules.—Quar- 
terly Review, No. 139. 


The Canadian Voyageu;s.—The dress of these people is gene- 
rally half-civilized, half-savage. They wear a capot, or surcoaf, 
mace of a blanket, a striped cotton-shirt, cloth trowsers or leather 
leggings, moccasins of deer-skin, and a belt of variegated worsted, 
from which are suspended the knife, tobacco-pouch, and other 
implements. Their language is of the same piebald character, 
dies a French patois, embroidered with Indian and English 
words and phrases. The lives of the voyageurs are passed in wild 
and extensive rovings in the service of individuals, but more 
especially of the fur traders. They are generally of French 
descent, and inherit much of the gaiety and lightness of heart of 
their ancestors, being full of anecdote and song, and ever ready 
for the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of civility and com- 
plaisance; and instead of that hardness and grossness which men 
in laborious life are apt to indulge towards each other, they are 
mutually obliging and accommodating—interchanging kind 
offices, yielding each other assistance and comfort in every emer- 
gency, and using the familiar appellation of ‘ cousin’ and 
‘ brother ’ where there is, in fact, no relationship. Their natural 
good-will is probably heightened by a community of adventure 
aud ee in their precarious and wandering life. No men 
are more submissive to their leaders and employers, more capa- 
ble of enduring hardship, or more good humoured under priva- 
tions. Never are they so happy as when on long and rough ex- 
peditions, toiling up rivers or coasting lakes; encamping at 
night on the borders, gossiping round their fires, and bivouack- 
ing in the open air. They are dexterous boatmen, vigorous and 
adroit with the oar and paddle, and will row from morning unto 
night without a murmur. The steersman often sings an old tra- 
ditionary French song, with some regular burden in which they 
all join, keeping time with their oars: if at any time they flag 
in spirits or relax in exertion, it is but necessary to strike up a 
song of the kind to put them all in fresh spirits and activity. 
The Canadian waters are vocal with these little French chansons 
that have been echoed from mouth to mouth, and transmitted 
from father to son, from the earliest days of the colony; and it 
has a pleasing effect, in a still, golden summer evening, to see a 
batteau gliding across the bosom of a lake, and dipping its oars 
to the cadence of these quaint old ditties, or sweeping along, in 
full chorus, on a bright sunny morning, down the transparent 
current of one of the Canadian rivers. But we are telling of 
things that are fast fading away! The march of mechanical in- 
vention is driving everything poetical before it. The steam- 
boats, which are fast dispelling the wildness and romance of our 
lakes and rivers, and aiding to subdue the wortd into common- 
place, are proving as fatal to the race of Canadian voyageurs as 
they have been to that of the boatmen of the Mississippi. Their 
glory is departed: they are no Jonger the lords of our internal 
seas and the great navigators of the wilderness. Some of them 
may still occasionally be seen coasting the lower lakes with their 
frail barks, and pitching their camps and lighting their fires upon 
the shores; but their range is fast contracting to those remote 
waters and shallow and obstructed rivers unvisited by the steam- 
boat. In the course of years they will gradually ees their 
songs will die away like the echoes they once awakened; and 
the Canadian voyageurs will become a forgotten race, or remem- 
bered, like their associates the Indians, among the poetical 
images of past times, and as themes for local and romantic asso- 


ciations.—-Washington Irving's Astoria. 
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